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FLOWERS OF ALL HUE, AND WITHOUT THORN THE ROSE.—Milton. 
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O@riginal Articles. astray. ‘The guileless soul is expressed on their 
— features, in their lofty bearing—in their indepen. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SCHILLER’S THEKLA. 
(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME.) 


Schiller has been deservedly styled ‘the purest 
of poets.” His object in all his works was to 
exalt common nature to the ideal, to paint the 
abstract Beautiful. His conceptions of man were 
not, like Shakspeare’s, of man as he actually ap- 
pears in the world around us, but of man in higher 
‘developement, as he exists in the world that 
genius creates; of flesh and blood, it is true, but 
more elevated in his mental and moral qualities. 
The matter of his delineations was indeed bor- 
rowed from the present, but the Form from a 
nobler time, from beyond time—from the abso- 
lute, immutable unity of man’s spiritual being. 
Out of this pure ether, in the mind of our poet, 
flows down the fountain of Beauty—“‘uninfected 
by the corruptions of generations and ages, which 
roll in their troubled vortex far beneath it.”* The 
chaste form is withdrawn from the mutations of 
caprice, which has unlimited power over matter. 
One of his countrymen has compared him to 
Raphael, ‘“‘whose saints are real saints, and 
whose artis as holy as the subject of it.” He 
delights to develope humanity in its noblest as- 
pects; to remove the integument of clay that 
shrouds the diviner faculties of the soul, and bring 
them into full and rich light. His intelleet mir- 
rors only the calm, the grand and the beautiful ; 
the common, the corrupt—have no place therein. 

There is an unspeakable charm and intellec. 
tual radiance about the characcers of Schiller, 
particularly those he has invested with eminent 
moral beauty, which belongs to no other modern 
poet. Through the play of “Wallenstein,” this 
shines in full grace and majesty in Max, and 
Thekla. There is a purity, a nobility of inno- 
cence, about these youthful creatures ofhis fancy; 
a simplicity and dignity which is ever the pledge 
ofan exalted nature, unsullied in the midst of 
temptation, unmarred by adversity—dauntless 
and scatheless from the powers of evil. They 
walk amidst the snares and the storms of life, 
guided only by the impulses of a pure heart, 
which free and uncorrupted, cannot lead them 








*See Schiller’s Letters on Asthetic Culture (Uber 
die sthetische Erzvehung des Menschen } 





dent language; their look is heavenward; ‘the 
stamp of Jove” is on their brow. 

The episode of Thekla and Max Piccolomini, 
adds a deep romantic interest to the tragedy of 
Wallenstein, diffusing a mournful beauty over 
its scenes, and touching the soul deeply, even in 
the midst of our interest for the fate of the War- 
chief. It has been compared “to a bright thread 
of silver tissue running through a dark web of 
ambition, selfishness and treachery.” It is—to 
use the language of Menzel in speaking of other 
creations of Schiller—*the tone of a heavenly 
flute amid wild discordant music, the blue of 
ether amid a storm, a Paradise on the edge of a 
crater.’ Inthe character of Thekla, the poet 
paints a noble woman, whose heart is ruled by 
love ; and this love he portrays, not asit is usual. 
ly portrayed in fiction—but as his own fancy con. 
ceived it, in its highest and holiest aspect— 
earnest—enduring—invincible ; unfolding ‘the 
unmeasured riches of its beauty, like a sacred 
music, that from the tenderest tone rises to the 
fullest storm of sound, but always in the purest 
accords.” 

The remarks of M. B. Constant upon this rep- 
resentation, point out the distinction better than 
Icould do. “The admiration” he says, “with 
which the character of Thekla is viewed in Ger. 
many is connected with their manner of consider. 
ing love. We (the French) look on it as a pas. 
sion, of the same nature as others, whose effect 
is to mislead reason ; whose end to procure en. 
joyment. The Germans invest it with a religious 
character; they perceive init an emanation from 
divinity ; an accomplishment of man’s destiny on 
earth; a mysterious and omnipotent bond be. 
tween two souls that exist for each other. Un- 
der the first view, love is common to man and 
animals ; under the second, to man and God. 

‘Where love is but a passion, as on the French 
stage, it can interest only by its violence and de. 
lirium. The transports of the senses, the ravings 
of jealousy, the struggles between passion and 
remorse—these constitute tragic love in France. 
But inthe German poetry, love is a ray of divine 
light, sent to warm and purify the heart, and com. 
bines force with calmness ; from the moment it 
appears, it rules all that surrounds it, It may 
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have to contend with circumstances, not with 
duties; ior it is itself the first of duties, and a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of others. It cannot 
lead to guilt; it cannot descend to crime, or 
even to stratagem; for thus it would belie its na- 
ture and cease to be itself. It cannot yield to 
obstacles; it cannot be extinguished, for its es- 
sence is immortal ; it can only return to the 
bosom of its Creator.” 

‘Thus Theklais represented. She is nocom- 
monplace girl, divided between attachment for a 
young man and submission to her father; disgui- 
sing or repressing the feeling that rules her, till 
she has obtained her sire’s consent; terrified at 
the obstacles that threaten her happiness ; expe- 
riencing herself, and impressing the spectator 
with a feeling of uncertainty as to the success of 
her love, and the line of conduct she will adopt 
if her hopes are deceived. Thekla is a being 
elevated above our common nature, to whom 
love has become existence; whose destiny it has 
fixed. She is. calm, because her resolution is 
impregnable; confident, because she cannot be 
deceived in the heart of her lover; solemn—for 
she feels that what she has done is irrevocable; 
open, because love is to her not a part of life—but 
life itself.” 

Thekla is a princess, the daughter of a mighty 
chief—born to inherit her father’s greatness; but 
not to the consciousness of rank does she owe 
the innate dignity that marks all she does and 
says. Bred inthe security of a convent, her 
noble nature has known no constraint; she has 
obeyed her own impulses; her imagination has 
shaped glorious visions, which she has substitu- 
ted for the yet unknown reality. She is enthu- 
siastic; hers is the enthusiasm of “bright un- 
worn humanity”; the fire that burns in every ex. 
alted spirit. Summoned to her father’s camp, 
her mother and herself are escorted thither by 
Max; and on the way a mutual affection springs 
up between the youthful pair. There is no co. 
quetry or probation; their spirits ‘‘meet and 
mingle, and clasp each other firmly and forever.” 
Her perfect openness and simplicity is shown in 
the scene in which she accidentally overhears 
the Countess Tertzky drawing from her lover the 
story of his attachment. The readiness with 
which she comes forward and interrupts her aunt 
when about to speak ofherself, appears uncalled 
for at first sight ; but the concluding verses of the 
scene reveal her motive. She has discovered 
that all around her are not pure and guileless as 
her own heart; and now begins the conflict, 
which a German critic compares to the contest 
of the warlike angel with the spirits of the abyss. 


The hard and sophisticated Countess pene-| 





trates the cloudy designs of her brother, and de. 
termines to take their furtherance on herself, 
Not without a purpose was Max appointed to 
fetch the princess to the camp; but it beseemed 
not the lofty Wallenstein to draw a card at such 
agame. That must be left to female manage. 
ment; it is mutely delivered up to her finessing, 
Though no ray has broken out from the Duke on 
this point, the Countess understands well enough 
that Max is to be beguiled into a passion for her 
niece, that his love may blind him to his duty, 


and bind him fast to Friedland in the approach.’ 


ing storm. For this purpose the interview is con. 
trived between them, and she deals with the 
youth in advance. ‘Tertzky exhorts her to the 
task— 
“Take care you heat his fancy and affections ; 
Possess him with a reverie, and send him 
Absent and dreaming, to the banquet—that 
He may not boggle at the signature.” 

Her instructions reveal this secret to her un. 
suspecting niece, as well as the ambitious de. 
signs of her father; and the effect is what might 
have been anticipated upon a soul like hers. Her 
sad presentiment is turned to certainty; her ra- 
diant hopes are vanished. Her rectitude and 
firmness of principle cannot be shaken by the 
representations of the Countess ; she revolts from 
the crooked paths of policy revealed to her, and 
looks mourntully back to the ideal world of good. 
ness and happiness which has faded forever from 
her sight. 

Once more the Countess endeavors to urge her 
niece to a compliance with her scheme, in the 
first scene of the last part of the tragedy; and te 
induce her to consent, it is necessary to acquaint 
her with her father’s treason and the necessity 
of strenuous effort to maintain himself on that 
unholy height. Mark here the unselfish nature 
of Thekla, ingenuous and full of tenderness as 
she is, and the contrast of her purity and acute- 
ness of feeling with the calculating spirit of her 
aunt! Her first thought is for that gentle parent 
who she is assured will sink beneath the terrible 
news of her husband’s revolt. 

CounTESS. 

“You will not understand me; Well, hear then, 

Your father has fallen off from the Emperor, 

And is about to join the enemy 

With the whole soldiery 

THEKLA. 

Alas—my mother ! 

CounrTEss. 
There needs a great example to draw on 
The army after him. The Piccolomini 
Possess the love and reverence of the troops ; 
They govern all opinions—and wherever 
They lead the way, none hesitate to follow. 
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‘The son secures the father to our interests— 
You’ve much in your hands at this moment. 
THEKLA. 
Ah, 
My miserable mother! What a death stroke 
Awaits thee!—No, she never will survive it!”’ 

The possibility that her lover will forfeit his 
honor, by joining her father’s cause, does not 
once occur to her, notwithstanding the importu- 
nities of her relative; she knows his decision 
well, for itis in the immutable cause of RIGHT 
that he is enlisted. 

CounNTESS. 
“Break not out in vain lamenting— 

Preserve you for your father the firm friend, 

And for yourself the lover, all will yet 

Prove good and fortunate. 

THEKLA. 
Prove good ?—what good ? 

Must we not part? Part ne’er to meet again ? 

CounrTeEss. 
He parts not from you! He cannot part from you. 
THEKLA. 
las, fur his sore anguish ! 
His heart asunder ! 
CounNrTESS. 
Itindeed he loves you 

His resolution will be speedily taken. 

THEKLA. 

His resolution will be speedily taken— 

O donot doubt of that !”’ 

The inevitable consequence arrives ; the omi- 
nous dread in whose grasp her hope had so long 
lain shuddering, is fulfilled ; the destiny closes 
upon her. In the anguish and despair of parting 
from her, the mental vision of Max is clouded ; 
he can no longer distinguish the right way ; the 
voice of truth ceases for a moment to speak in 
his heart. Inhis wild agony, he appeals to the 
maiden who stands calm but broken hearted be- 
fore him. He commits the decision of his con- 
duct to her own feelings— 

“To this heart, 

To this unerring heart, will I submit it, 

Will ask thy love, which has the power to bless 

The happy man alone,—averted ever 

From the disquieted and guilty—can’st thou 

Still love me, if I stay? Say that thou can'st, 

And [ am the Duke’s ——” 

The whole of this scene is replete with the 
very deepest pathos ; and it displays in its highest 
nobility, the character of the princess. She is 
“meek and soft, and maidenlike, but she is Fried- 
land’s daughter’—and possesses a strength of 
soul kindred to his. The pomp and wild tumult 
of war are around her; her father is in danger, 
for the army are abandoning him; her mother 
stands in silent anguish at her side; her lover, 


It will rend 


looks to her for the decision of his fate. The 
Countess, whose pictures of grandeur and royal. 
ty to be obtained have failed to move her, only 
tells her now to “think upon her father’—as 
knowing that this brief appeal to her affections 
would avail more than all her former persuasions. 
But she hesitates not for an instant ; not though 
Max, painfully anticipating her sentence, assures 
her that he would act ‘the human, not the great 
part’—and evidently wishes that the decision 
could be such as would prevent their separation. 
She tells him to obey his first impulse ; to sepa- 
rate his righteous cause from their unblessed 
one; 

“Fulfil thy duty! I should ever love thee. 

W hate’er thou had'st chosen, thou would’st still have 
acted 

Nobly and worthy of thee—but repentance 

Shall ne’er disturb thy soul's fair peace!” 

Then comes the sad—sad close. Max, forced 
from the side of his beloved by his cuirassiers, 
rides forth half frenzied at their head; wishing 
for death, he throws himself with his men upon 
the Swedes at Neustadt, and finds the fate he 
sought. The tidings of his death at first over- 
power the hapless maiden; but her energies are 
not crushed ; her first words on recovering from 
the deadly swoon into which she had sunk, are 
for the Swedish Courier, whom she wishes to 
question of the particulars. Her mother and the 
Countess oppose this wish; but Wallenstein 
grants her request. _ She hears the circumstan- 
ces of her lover’s fall, in a scene as affecting as 
any within the whole range of tragedy ; the more 
touching as her woeis silent. Her resolution is 
taken to depart instantly to his grave, whither 
a nameless but irresistible impulse draws her. 
To the remonstrances of her companion Lady 
Neubrunn, she opposes only the unalterable re. 
solution of her despair. 

NEUBRUNN. 
“Your father’s rage— 
THEKLA,. 
That time is past— 
And now I fear no human being’s rage. 
NEUBRUNN. 
The sentence of the world—the tongue of calumny— 
THEKLA. 

Whom am I seeking? Him who is no more. 

Am I then hastening to the arms—O God ! 

I haste but to the grave of the beloved. 

NEUBRUNN. 
In the dark night-time— 
THEKLA. 
Darkness will conceal us. 
NEUBRUNN. 
This rough tempestuous night— 
THEKLA. 





torn by conflicting feelings, in impetuous despair, 


Had he a soft bed 
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Under the hoofs of his war-horses ?”’ 

Her sufferings, and the heroic firmness with 
which they are endured, produce an effect al- 
most painful; but her withdrawal from the scene 
is full of melancholy beauty. Madame de Stael 
says the French would object to a conclusion 
which left the fate of the heroine in uncertainty ; 
to German taste, it is admissible—for the Ger- 
mans are more interested in feelings than events. 
Thekla has done with life; in the deep gloom 
that has clouded her reason, only one glimmer- 
ing of consolation is visible; it beckons her on 

“To a deep quiet—such as he has found.” 


I know not where to match this last scene of the 
princess ; it is so calmly characteristic. 

No contrast could be more striking than that 
between the characters of the Duchess and the 
Countess Tertzky. The Duchess is a gentle 
being, whose world is in the affections, and 
should never have had her fate, which ought to 
have been mild as herself, linked to that of one 
80 fiery as Wallenstein. She herselflaments the 
want of sympathy between her spirit and his 
own. 

“For evenas if 

I had been linked on to some wheel of fire 

That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous onward, 

I've passed a life of frights and horrors with him,’ 

And ever to the brink of some abyss 

With dizzy-headlong violence he whirls me.’ 

Her first scene with her husband, in the first 
act of the Piccolomini, when he questions her of 
her reception at the court of Hungary, developes 
her character—dignified, and matronly and af. 
fectionate. She is by no means insensible of 
what is due to her rank, nor lacks the pride 
proper to “Count Harrach’s noble daughter— 
Duke Albrecht’s princely wife;” but the show of 
outward ‘courtesy paid to her at the court in 
place of the old “condescending, confidential 
kindness, familiar and endearing,” is far from 
satisfying her. We learn also thatshe had been 
long used to exercise the most beautiful privilege 
of woman— 

“T have been long accustomed to defend you, 

To heal and pacify distempered spirits ;’’— 
With what earnest tenderness she supplicates 
her lord to shake off the vain phantasies nourish- 
ed by those cloudy sciences ;—to avert by timely 
submission the storm that hangs over him, and 
vindicate his good name! 

‘ “O let no longer 

Low tricking malice blacken your good meaning 

With venomous glosses! Stand you up 

Shielded and helmed and weaponed with the truth, 

And drive before you into uttermost shame 

‘Those slanderous liars !” 


i 





She is open and right hearted; affection is ever 
before ambition in her mind; as is touchingly 
evinced in scene fifth of the first act of the Death 
of Wallenstein, where she pleads with her hus. 
band for Thekla and Max. 

The Countess, on the other hand, shares the 
unconquerable spirit of her kingly brother; she 
has his ambition, but she has none of the feelings 
which grow out of his political situation, and 
raise so fierce a struggle inhis bosom. She de. 
votes herselfto the execution of schemes which 
she guesses to be formed in his mind; urges 
Thekla to the sacrifice of love and principle, and 
deceives Max by professions of friendship and 
interest, when her only object is to forward her 
brother’s plans through means of him.—One fault 
that has been found with Schiller’s delineation of 
this character is, that she is too often made the 
vehicle of subtle disquisition, and utters language 
more metaphysical than is natural for a woman. 
This is visible in the scene where she urges Wal. 
lenstein to his revolt, and combats his scruples, 
reminding him of the emperor’s ingratitude, and 
of the “law of hard necessity” which had placed 
him again in the command. Her argument is 
too abstruse and artfully defined; it is evident 
here that the author himself speaks, to suggest 
apologies for the conduct of his hero. There is 
infinitely more nature and force in the speech 
where she ironically depicts his supposed retire. 
ment from the army—and the peaceable bustle 
in his castles; such taunts must inevitably work 
to madness a haughty soul like Friedland’s, to 
whom the greatest evil imaginable would be 

“To become a nothing—having been—” 
sogreat and so formidable. Is it possible any 
one can object that this scene places Wallen. 
stein in an unfavorable light, as swayed by fe- 
male influence? It is the last conflict of old 
principles and feelings with that ‘vulture of the 
mind” to which he is about to yield all; his scru- 
ples are expressed, whereas they were in the 
heart before; but they are evidently weakened. 
The Countess has none of these, and the whole 
force of her strong spirit is directed to vanquish 
them. She only gives a voice to the pleadings 
of Wallenstein’s own ambition ; it is that which 
sways him. ‘To me this scene has a deep inte- 
rest; it is the turning point in the destiny of the 
great chief, and conveys a lesson fearfully im- 
pressive. 

I know not a scene more full of austere and 
melancholy grandeur than that preceding Wal- 
lenstein’s assassination. The Countess is be- 
side him; but her spirit is overshadowed and 
well nigh weighed down by dark ,forebodings, 
though she speaks in the language of hope an¢ 
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encouragement. Her ominous vision of the ap- 
parition of Friedland’s first wife—her brother’s 
recollection “of the fourth Henry’s death”— 
which he says— 
“Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny” — 
—the king who felt the phantom of the knife in 
his breast long ere the assassin armed himself 
therewith—the coronation festival sounding like 
funeral knells—and the boding sense that brings 
the tread of those feet which were even then 
seeking him through the streets of Paris—are 
enough to possess her soul with fear. But the 
Duke rejects his warnings, and her dread is sup. 
pressed, though not quieted. Her death is 
worthy of her life; she sustains to the last the 
proud calmness of a lofty though perverted mind. 
There is a grandeur in her last address to Octa- 
vio, when having swallowed poison, pale and 
passionless and undaunted, she appears before 
the destroyer of her house : — 
“This house of splendor and of princely glory 

Doth now stand desolated.—I am the last 

Therein ; I shut it up, and here deliver 

Tho keys.”-—— 

“We did not hold ourselves too mean to grasp 

After a monarch’s crown—the crown did Fate 

Deny, but not the feeling and the spirit 

That to the crown belong.” 


—_—- — 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A FRAGMENT. 

She knew him not, she little knew 
That spirit, o’er whose native hue 
Of stern resolvedness there past 
A sportive light—like sunbeams cast 
On some stern castle’s rugged wall, 
When stubborn arch and tower tall, 
Seem bath’d in tints of carnival— 
But the beams pass by, and the grey old stone 
Stands still, the grim witness of ages gone. 
And so with him ; the merry jest 
Was quickest of all by him confest, 
And the chime of his voice went gladly by, 
And the tone of his laugh was clear and high. 
But the sea is deep and its power is there, 
Though it image the stars like mirror fair ! 
When the rallying cry ofthe storm is out, 
And the fierce winds pass with glee and shout, 
The star-shapes fade from its lordly face, 
And it rushes on to its fearful race, 
While shatter’d ships and drowning men 
Mark its wild path—'tis then, ’tis then 
We know its strength, till the heaving main 
Smiles in its gleaming rest again.— 
She knew him not—his heart had borne 
Her likeness in its strong depths worn— 
And where she moved ’twas day to him, 
Allelse beside was drear and dim— 
He lov’d her, not as some call love, 


18* 





But with intensity above 

What she could feel, or see, or dream ; 

Not with a transient wandering beam, 

But as the sun’s absorbing light 

Drinks up the dew-drops of the night ; 

So on cach word, and look, and tone, 

His spirit liv’'d—for her alone. 

And she was proud tosee the free mind kneel, 

And bow itself before her, and to feel 

Herself the mistress of the thoughts, which rose, 

Like ocean stirring from his deep repose: 

For she was fair—a seraph’s eye might trace 

The tokens of his heavenly dwelling-place 

In her dark dreamy eyes—yet temper’d well 

With earth's fair frailty’s deep and witching spell. 

A thing to love—’twas not the form alone,— 

Though never sculptor, from the Parian stone, 

Shap’d out his vision more divinely bright— 

Eyes, deep, unsearchable as starry night, 

Yet shadow'd by the gloom those lashes make, 

Drooping like fir-trees on a midnight lake—- 

A voice whose low tones thrill’d through nerve and 
brain, 

With such a tenderness, "twas almost pain.— 

The glossy darkness of her curling hair 

Hung wooingly around her forehead fair,— 

The huntress-Goddess’ form, a Naiad’s grace, 

The earnest loveliness of Psyche’s face— 

High born and beautiful—the sighing breeze 

Swept through her ranges of ancestral trees— 

And many an escutcheon’d tablet told, 

There slept her fathers in their kindred mould. 

He claim’d noancestry—no ancient halls, 

No ivy-clad and old time-honour’d walls 

Call’d him theirlord. The world was his to roam 

And choose hiin out a spot‘to be his home. 

Small wealth was his—no piles of glittering ore 

Gleam’d on his studious walls—but the rich lore 

Of ages past—yet living—was his own— 

His was the treasure of the mind alone. 

High thoughts and holy--dreams of future years — 

A deathless name—the mighty strength which bears 

Man upwards, soaring as on spirit’s wings, 

Beyond the narrow reach of mortal things. 

A confidence of power, still, pure and deep, 

Like the dread majesty of Titan's sleep ; 

A soul far reaching, searching out the dark, 

Mating earth’s mightiest and best of mark. 

A heart too true to doubt, too proud to fear, 

Yet loving as a child’s,—’twas his to bear 

The stings of unrequited love, and know 

The bitterness which from that spring must flow.— 

She knew he lov’d her;—woman knows too well 

When the soul bursts from its long dormant cell ; 

Sees the eye kindle as her form draws near ; 

The firm, tense sinews quiver as with fear ; 

The voice whose clarion tones of power might sway 

An army, melt in tenderness away; 

And tremulous as infancy, reveal 


The passions that o’er all his manhood steal. 
* * cal * . “« 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS. 
BY AN OBSERVER OF MEN AND THINGS. 


NO. IV. 


I know not how it happens, nor whether it is 
creditable to my taste, but so it is that as a gene. 
ral rule, I prefer women to men as companions 
of the social hour.* They have more refine. 
ment. This is an obvious truth, and admitted by 
every body—but, what is perhaps not so gene. 
rally admitted, is nevertheless true—that intel. 
lectual women, women who have had fair play 
in life, have finer intellects than men. They 
have more poetical feelings and views—and poe. 
try is truth. Their spirits are less materialized 
by the petrifying process of money-making; and 
less sharpened, and soured, and corrupted by 
political strife. In well educated women, the 
intellect and the will are not altogether distinct 
departments—the intercommunication between 
the heart and the head not wholly broken off.— 
With them, to fee] and to express with native 
simplicity a generous sentiment, is not regarded 
as a “gaucherie.” 

Men boast of their mental superiority, and the 
other sex generally concede the fact. But to 
what does itamount? Why simply to this: Men 
are more frequently trained to a familiarity with 
the severe processes of logical reasoning, and, 
of course, toa larger accumulation and more 
scientific arrangement of facts. But while we 
are thus making our laborious way, and noting 
our successive steps, that we may be able to 
point them out to those that come after, the 
more imaginative mind of woman has attained 
the point at which we aim, almost without know. 
ing, or caring, how. ‘This is the essential dif. 
ference between the two sexes; and it is rather 
in favour of the female. This makes them such 
delightful companions, and imparts such a pecu- 
liar charm to their conversation. Their mental 
vision is not perspective, but penoramic. Know}. 
edge isa very good thing, doubtless, for those 
that know how touse it; and your men of facts 
are very convenient and useful.—So are alma. 
nacs and other scientific tables; but there are 
things in the world more interesting than either 
the one or the other. He whocan only converse 
of what he knows, would, if all were like me, 
find but dull listeners. In my own experience I 
can truly say, that most of those whose minds 





*The Rose assures its excellent and respectable 
Correspondent, that it is very creditable to his taste, 
and not at all inexplicable, that he should entertain 
the preference in question. 





have acted powerfully on mine ; who have been 
able to touch the finer chords of my soul—whose 
presence has wrought a new creation within me, 
and revealed me to myself, and made me con. 
scious of the full compass of my powers, have 
been of the gentle sex. I owe them more than 
Ido the others; and I were an ingrate not to 
acknowledge the obligation. 

Monday, 18.—The weather has become warm; 
is excessively dry, and we are smothered with 
dust. 1am beginning to tire of this place. There 
is little of freshness and cheerfulness either in 
the physical or the moralhere. I am in haste to 
be away—and think I will take up my line of 
march to-morrow. But I am at a loss which 
way to bend my steps. If I could transport 
myself by a wish, I should know what to do— 
But there is no escape but over dry and dusty 
roads, with much fatigue and great annoyance. 
Still I must go somewhere. In this world there 
is no ultimate goal—no resting place, even for 
the body. Oh, how much more emphatically is 
the soul a sojourner, a pilgrim, a wanderer— 
impelled onward by a restless, unsatisfied impa- 
tience of the present, to a future that will prove 
equally unsatisfying, and that will still urge us 
on! Infinity, eternity, is written on our very 
wants and weaknesses. 

Tuesday, 19.—I have concluded to give up 
my tour to the Lakes. I do not like solitary 
travelling, and no companion offers for the jour. 
ney. I willeven bend my course Southerly, and 
visit the Mountain House at Catskill. There, 
pure air at least, and glorious natural scenery 
may be had—and the influences of nature, to the 
true in heart, are always sanative ; and even to 
the perturbed and anxious spirit they often bring 
back a feeling of tranquillity. The man must be 
far gone in the corrosion of evil passions, or the 
petrifying of a worldly spirit, ere he becomes 
wholly insensible to their influences, and inca- 
pable of receiving benefitfromthem. * * * 

Saratoga is built along the western side of a 
narrow and swampy valley, of variable depth, 
extending several miles in a direction from 8. W. 
to N. E., and through which flows a small 
stream continually augmented by springs, which 
issue from beneath the banks or steep sides of 
the valley, and many of which are imbued with 
mineral properties in varying degrees and pro- 
portions. Thirty years ago the village, with the 
exception of a few houses near the high Rock 
Spring, did not exist. It owes its existence to 
the discovery of the Congress Spring. It has 
now become a place of great resort for travellers 
from all parts of the United States, Canada, and 
the West Indies. It may be denominated a “City 
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of Hotels,” these being the principal features 
it presents. ‘They are large; and some of them 
elegant structures, capable of accommodating 
from 50 to 300 visitants each. The scene they 
present of an evening, when the weather is fine, 
is often picturesque in avery high degree. Their 
long and lofty colonnades, the pillars wreathed 
fantastically with the long vines and bright fo- 
liage of the woodbine, running in spiral folds 
quite to the roof, and hanging in graceful fes- 
toons from pillar to pillar; the large saloons 
brilliantly lighted, and enlivened with groups of 
moving figures gay with the animation of the 
dance, or the promenade, and the notes of lively 
conversations, of music, and songs; all these 
combine to awaken emotions of a cheerful and 
soothing character. I love to loiter a silent, un- 
observed spectator, at such times—to gaze on the 
busy throng, and yield my soul to the impressions 
of the scene. ’Tis the most interesting view 
which a residence here presents ; and even this, 
perhaps, would not well bear to be analysed.— 
But he that visits public places with the purpose 
of recruiting his health and spirits, will, if he be 
wise, leave his habits of analysis behind him— 
and open his heart to all genial and joyous in- 
fluences that come in his way, without why or 
wherefore. The course of life here is very 
monotonous indeed—where, in our country at 
least, is it not so ?—and, to one of a desponding 
temper, soon becomes wearisome. You rise, 
or ought to rise, early in the morning, resort to 
the spring, and drink as appetite, or fancy, or 
whim, or silly competition—for such competition 
actually operates here—or a prudent regard to 
health, may dictate. Many, however, of a ma- 
turer experience, have the water brought to them 
at their rooms, and drink it amid the labours of 
the toilette. All who are wise walk freely after 
drinking. At eight precisely, the bell gives the 
signal for breakfast—a signal which few are slow 
toobey. This, like the “shouse affairs” of Des. 
demona, is ‘“‘with haste despatched”~-a most ab- 
surdand mischievous haste. It is here, especial- 
ly, that the people of this country show their de- 
fcieney in the art of living. They know nothing 
ofthe sociableness of meals; but swallow their 
food as the Hebrews did their first Passover, as 
ifthey expected the Egyptians to be upon them 
before they had done. After breakfast the men 
tide, or walk, or lounge about the piazzas, and 
smoke, and discuss matters of business or poli- 
ticks, Some few resort to the billiard room, or 
the bowling alleys—active sports seem not to be 
i favour—some read, and some of the more as- 
hiring take hard and laborious lessons in being 
agreeable. The ladies—those that do not’ ride 





with the men—amuse themselves with chatting 
together in little squads, or knotting, or novels, 
or else retire to their rooms, where their employ- 
ments are known only to themselves. Thus the 
hours wear away tiil dinner—and then again 
tilltea. Inthe evening there is at the princi- 
pal Hotels—each in its turn—either a ball, or 
what fashion, from the poverty of its vocabulary 
Ijsuppose—denominates a hop. This is life at 
the springs. 

Tuesday, 26.—Left the Mountain House, with 
regret, at twelve o’clock, and descended, like an 
avalanche part of the way, to Catskill landing. 
There is very little danger either in going up or 
coming down this mountain road. Yet there is 
sufficient appearance of it, as you wheel rapidly 
along, often just on the verge of the precipice, to 
keep the mind in a state of excitement, and give 
interest to the route. ‘Took the boat at 40’clock 
nearly, and arrived at Albany half past seven. 
Took up our lodgings at Congress Hall—a very 
quiet and comfortable “public,” where they give 
you good rooms, clean bedding and very passa. 
ble cookery; for all which you are expected to 
make a reasonable compensation—indifferent at- 
tendance, for which you will have to make a 
very un-reasonable compensation; anda beauti- 
ful view of the Hudson, with its valley and its 
mountains, for which no compensation is asked. 
Good air is likewise to be found here; but good 
water is not comprised in the catalogue of Alba- 
nian accommodations. We Yankees are some. 
times, and perhaps justly, stigmatised as a queru- 
lous people; and yet again, and under another 
aspect, we certainly are a iong suffering, and 
much enduring race. Nay, we often seem to 
manifest a strange love of discomfort, and go out 
of our way in search of the disagreeable. No 
little ingenuity is sometimes exerted in spoiling 
what nature had formed good, and deforming 
what she had made beautiful. We are labcri- 
ously wrong—making the broad and downward 
path absolutely more elaborate and painful, than 
the upward and strait. ‘These remarks are ap. 
plicable to our cookery, to our modes of travel. 
ling, to our ornamental—“heaven bless the 
mark”—architecture, to our literature, and above 
all, to our conversation. Conversation! Indeed! 
Whither shall one go to find this? I often meet 
with men who know well enough—and much 
too well—how to talk; but talking even well is 
one thing, conversing wel! is another, and a very 
different thing. Show me a hundred individu- 
als, wheresoever assembled, or whencesoever 
brought, and point out among them ten that 
really know what conversation is, and I shall 
petition to be admitted into that circle. No;con- 
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versation, I maintain, is, in our country, to be 
numbered among the lost arts—or rather, the 
arts never found. In general, the mass of people 
one meets, go where he will, is divided, like the 
contents of vats in abrewery, into the vapid and 
inert mass below, and the froth above. And, 
where there is matter for conversation—and spirit 
too—intelligence, life, imagination—the manner 
is often such as to shock and confound a 
modest and quiet person. Such noisy vocifera- 
tions, such eager impetuosity, such competition 
for the first word—the last, too—commend me 
rather, by way of tranquilizing the spirit, to a 
tin-man’s shop, or a meeting of “the friends of 
reform.” Iwas perfectly horrified while at the 
Mountain House, by the explosive style ofa 
party of young ladies from Boston. Their hearts 
were evidently full of joyousness and glee, with 
which one would freely have sympathised, had 
they known how to “beget a temperance that 
might give a smoothness” to their utterance. But 
their bursts of merriment, and all but screaming 
tones, were enough to startle the echoes. Some 
say, perhaps our good countrywomen will learn, 
that intelligence alone, even when highly culti- 
vated, does not constitute the crowning charm 
of female character. It does not even of the 
hardier and sterner character ofman. Softness, 
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softness, is the grace of woman—softness—not 
weakness—there is no sort of necessary con. 
nexion between them. The gentlest spirit often 
possesses the elements of the mightiest power, 
Even in the physical world, the most surpassing 
and all-pervading energies are tranquil and 
quiescent. And in the moral, what is so mighty 
as a mother’s love ? 

Ballston, Sunday, 31.—I have been here since 
Wednesday, drinking the waters. I have no 
other business—no other object. I think I derive 
benefit from their use, and therefore I submit to 
the discomfort of being elbowed by a press of 
people, neither particularly beautiful nor re. 
markably agreeable—of eating my meals amida 
din of knives and forks and crockery, that would 
deafen a Rhinoceros, and at the imminent haz. 
ard of being torn to pieces, or borne away bodi. 
ly by the impetuosity of waiters—engaged, each 
of them, in violent efforts to solve the problem of 
waiting on ten persons at once. I have seldom 
fallen into a company of people presenting fewer 
points ofinterest. It is almost a hopeless task 
to attempt to get on with them. They belong, 
decidedly, to the lower stratum of the beer vat. 
And so, good night. 

M. 








MY GARDEN. 


My garden fresh and beautiful, the spell of frost is o’er, 

And earth sends out its varied leaves, a rich and lavish store ; 

My heart too breaks its wintry chain, with stem, and leaf and flower, 
And glows in hope and happiness amid the spring-tide hour. 


Tis sunset in my garden ;—the flowers and buds have caught 
Bright revelations from the skies in wondrous changes wrought ; 
And as the twilight hastens on, a spiritual calm 

Seems resting on the quiet leaves, which evening dews embalm. 


’Tis moonlight in my garden ; like some fair babe at rest 
The day-flower folds its silky wing upon its pulseless breast ; 
Nor is it vain philosophy to think that plants*may keep 

A holiday of airy dreams beneath their graceful sleep. 


’Tis morning in my garden ;—each leaf of crisped green 

Hangs tremulous in diamond gems, with em’rald rays between ; 
It is the birth of nature,—baptis’d in early dew 

The plants look meekly up and smile as if their God they knew. 


My garden fair and brilliant !—the butterfly outspread 

Alights with gentle fluttering on the wall-flower’s golden head, 
Then darting to the lily bed floats o’er its sheeted white, 

And settles on the violet’s cup with fanciful delight. 
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My quiet little garden !—I hear the rolling wheel 

Of the city’s busy multitude along the highway peal, 

I tread thy paths more fondly, and inhale the circling air 

That glads and cools me on its way from that wide mart of care. 


My friendly little garden! few worldly goods have I 

To tender with o’erflowing heart in blessed charity, 

But like the cup of water by a pure disciple given, 

An herb or flower may tell its tale of kindliness in heaven. 


My small herbescent garden! what though I may not raise 
High tribute to thy fruitfulness in these familiar lays, 

Yet when thy few shrunk radishes I pluck with eager haste, 
They seem a daintier food to me than gods ambrosial taste. 


And as for those three artichokes, the fruit of toilsome care, 

And my angel-visit cucumbers, that come so sparse and rare, 

And the straggling ears of corn that shoot so meagre, thin, and small, 
To me they still outweigh the hoards that crowd the market stall. 


I own I have mistakenly oft train’d a vulgar weed, 

And rooted up with savage hand some choice and costly seed, 
And boiled a precious bulbous-root of lineage high and rare, 
And planted onions in a jar with most superfluous care ; 


But truth springs out of error, and right succeeds to wrong, 
Mistakes that wound, and weeds that vex, give morals to my song, 
They bid me clear my mental soil and calmly look within, 

To check the growth of earth’s wild weeds—of passion and of sin. 


To nobler themes, and hopes, and joys, my garden culture tends ; 
To that high world where only flower without the weed ascends, 

I lift my soul in reverie, enraptur’d and alone, 

Still coining links of thought that wreathe my spirit to God’s throne. 


Yet sadness sometimes fills my mind, as each unfolding sweet 
Springs up in ready beauty beneath my household’s feet, 

For some young hand that gathers now the plants that gaily wave, 
May shortly lie in wither’d bloom within the dreary grave. 


My faith-inspiring garden !—thy seeds so dark and cold 
Late slept in utter loneliness amid earth’s senseless mould ; 
No sunbeams fell upon them, nor west-wind’s gentle breath, 
But there they lay in nothingness, an image meet of death. 


Now, lo! they rise in gorgeous ranks, and glad the eager eye, 
And on the wooing summer breeze their odor passes by ; 

The flower-grave cannot chain them, the spirit-life upsprings, 
And scatters beauty in its path from thousand unseen wings. 


My garden! may the morning dew rest lightly on thy bowers, 
And summer clouds distil around their most refreshing showers, 
And when the daily sun witadraws his golden tent above, 


May moon and stars look watchful down and bless thee with their love. 
C. G. 
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MORAL & RELEELOUS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SPIRITUAL SIGHT. 


On the last journey of our blessed Saviour 
from his native Galilee to Jerusalem, he paused 
with his disciples for a while in the city of Jericho. 
Departing from this place, he was followed by an 
immense multitude, whom the fame even of his 
very short ministry had collected around him. 
As he continued his solemn and triumphant jour- 
ney, the voices of two blind men sitting by the 
wayside, were heard amidst the confusion of the 
admiring multitude. They besoughtthe Messiah 
to take compassion on them, and notwithstanding 
the rebukes of the spectators, continued their 
earnest supplications until they attracted the no- 
tice of the great Messenger of Jehovah. Stand- 
ing still, he inquired of them what they would 
have him to do. They replied, Lord, that our 
eyes may be opened. So Jesus, concludes the 
sacred narrative in its beautiful and divine sim- 
plicity, had compassion on them, and touched 
their eyes: and immediately their eyes received 
sight, and they followed him.—Every particle of 
this narrative bears on its face the impress of 
reality, and ofits being recorded by one who was 
personally an eyewitness of the transaction. 

I have long thought that the various miracles 
of Jesus were intended to fulfil three different 
purposes. The first and humblest, though still 
very important and admirable, was to do imme- 
diate good to the objects of the miracles. Thus 
I believe that Jesus loved and had compassion 
upon the poor sufferers who everywhere crowded 
his steps—he wished to relieve them from physi- 
cal inconveniences, and therefore he healed the 
sick, he restored the blind to sight, he unstopped 
the ears of the dumb, he gave the lame power to 
walk, and he restored the dead to their weeping 
and despairing friends. This was the benevolent 
purpose of the miracles. The second purpose 
was, to attest the truth of the religion with which 
he came to bless mankind. But the last and 
highest purpose of these wonderful deeds, was, 
it appears to me, to convey moral and spiritual 
instruction to the minds ofmen. These miracles 
were great lessons in themselves. Every malady 
which Jesus healed taught that he came to heal 
the diseases of sin. When he opened the eyes 
of the blind, he thereby intimated that he was the 
remover of spiritual darkness. And so of all 
the miracles. I love to iook at them, not only as 
acts of benevolence, or proofs of the divine origin 
of Christianity, but as symbols of that higher in- 
struction which I can obtain from Christ alone. 
In fact, all these three purposes united, harmo- 





nising as they do completely with each other, and 
conflicting in no one point, furnish a delightful 
and never-ceasing nourishment to divine con. 
templation and to religious faith. 

Jesus is still passing by in the institutions of 
his everlasting gospel. The whole Christian 
world represents at this moment the confused 
multitudes who followed him from Jericho on his 
way to Jerusalem. And you and I, perhaps, 
reader, are the two blind men sitting by the 
way-side. What shall weask of him? We will 
ask, importunately and earnestly ask, that our 
eyes may be opened—that our moral and spiritual 
vision may be illumined, and purified from every 
darkening mote. How faintly, and feebly do we 
probably behold the truth! How many facts, 
how many relations, how much knowledge, how 
many duties, how many prospects, may be now 
concealed from our inattentive, obscured, and 
unsanctified sight! Let us ponder for a while 
on these things. Let us revolve on our many 
possible religious needs. And let us try and 
learn systematically on what points we ought to 
implore of Jesus and his Father that our mental 
eyes may be opened to the light. 

Is there not too much blindness everywhere 
to the existence and attributes of Jehovah? Do 
we not need to have our vision quickened and 
directed on this vital and fundamental subject? 
Creation, with its innumerable and brilliant types; 
its letters, syllables, words, sentences, pages, 
chapters, and whole mighty contents, stands open 
like a book before our eyes, but is it not almost 
entirely gazed upon by man as infants or animals 
gaze upon the written or printed pages of a 
volume? They see nothing there but confused 
and irregular marks. Or perhaps asa child may 
go so far as to admire the symmetry of a page, 
and the beauty of its decorations, so man be- 
holds and admires the beauties of nature, but he 
seldom goes farther. He seldom reads it as the 
language of God. He seldom kindles at its in- 
finite and divine significance. He gazes upon it 
with a brutish ignorance and insensibility. Pray, 
then, pray, that our eyes may be opened here— 
that we may be taught and enabled habitually 
to look upon the smallest object as well as gran- 
dest collection of nature’s works, with an eye of 
penetrating faith and devotion; that we may 
everywhere perceive and feel and acknowledge 
a God. So shall we be removed one precious 
step from the darkness that now envelopes us. 

Pray that we may have a better capacity to 
distinguish between truth and error. Have we 
even a strong desire to distinguish between them? 
If we have not, pray for that too. For without 
it, our condition is dangerous in the extreme.— 
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But if we have ever so strong a desire, we still 
need assistance from on high to disentangle er- 
ror from truth, How often does error assume 
the specious garb of truth! How often does the 
very nature of things, the intrinsic difficulty of 
the subjects of our contemplation, the impotence 
of words, and the narrow grasp and range of our 
own minds, preclude us from apprehending in 
all cases exactly that which istrue! Ah, every 
man, be he philosopher, or Christian—be he re- 
finedly educated, or deplorably ignorant, when 
heattentively surveys these appalling circum. | 
stances and difficulties, will grow as humble as 
a child, and as earnest as a blind man, praying— 
that his eyes may be opened! 

In perusing the Holy Scripture, let the prayer 
ofthe blind men be ours. It is an ancient, fo- 
reign, and in many respects, a difficult book. 
Still it was ordained and intended for all times, 
all places, and all hearts. Pray that/we may 
rightly distinguish and appropriate what is ap- 
plicable to ourselves; that we may come to the 
Bible in a proper spirit ; that we may not approach 
it with a proud, fastidious taste ; that we may not 
be discouraged by its difficulties ; and that our 
mental eye may be prepared to perceive its sub- 
lime truths, its necessary commands, its solemn 
warnings, its endearing promises, its holy ex. 
hortations, and all its saving influences. Pray 
that we may not mistake or pervert a single word 
ofit; that we may apprehend its harmonious 
connection; that the whole of it, in all its parts, 
shall be profitable to us, for doctrine, for reproof, 
forcorrection, for instruction in righteousness, 
that we may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works. 

One of our most earnest prayers should be, 
that we might perceive the necessity, the beauty, 
the excellence, and the exact naiure of the gos. 
pelof Jesus Christ. Lord, open our eyes, that 
we may comprehend the height and depth, the 
breadth and length of that mercy which prompted 
thee from all eternity, to make provisions for our 
salvation. Make us perceive the connection of 
thy Son with thyself! Make us feel the majesty 
ofhis divine authority—the holiness and perfec- 
tion of his example—the intrinsic and unrivalled 
importance of his doctrines and commands—and 
the precious value of his sufferings and death. 
Make us especially to understand the close and 
intimate relation which all these things bear to 
our own individual well-bcing—how they were 
ordained for ourselves, as well as for an erring 
and perishing world. And not only let our eyes 
be opened to these things—but let them be kept 
open, Let our attention to the Saviour be ever 
vid—let our admiration of him be ever sincere 


and well-founded and built on personal experi- 
ence—and thus let our bosoms be filled with 
never-dying Hope! 

Andoh, when the eyes do become thus opened, 
in what a different life do we move, and breathe, 
and act, from what we knew before. With a 
right estimate of the present world, and the glo- 
rious hope of another, we now see and feel the 
relation between time and eternity. We walk 
ever asin the presence of Almighty God. A new 
light is thrown on every object about us. A 
wider horizon extends everywhere around.— 
Taste, then, and see that the Lord is gracious. 
Have we not long enough been dwelling in the 
region of darkness and the shadow of death ?— 
Can we pretend that we are perfectly satisfied 
with this world, or that we were born for it alone? 
In some brave and careless hour a few may pre- 
tend it; but when the time of danger comes— 
when the hand of friendship grows cold and its 
face turns away—when sickness and solitude 
and helplessness draw their gloomy curtain 
around us—when death, with inevitable pace, 
is approaching—when eternity, with its tremen. 
dous destinies is perceptibly near—then, but it 
may be too late, we shalleagerly and earnestly 
join in the petition for light. Why not then ut- 
ter it this moment? Why not anticipate in 
season, and prevent the highest wants of the 
soul? APOLLos. 








The Turf-Seat Share, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Berrett has favored The Rose with the 
Metropolitan No. 1, Voi. 5th, and with Black. 
wood’s Magazine, for January. 

The Metropolitan contains a very beautifuk 
Tale by Mrs. Gore, entitled Nature and Art.— 
The London Newsmen is a spirited description of 
that important class. The narratives are nearly 
all exciting, though the poetical department has 
not the usual number of gems. 

In Blackwood, The Household Wreck, written 
very much in the style of the Diary of a Physi. 
cian, isa tale full of horror, wrought out:of a 
charge of theft on an innocent young woman.— 
If there be truth in the foundation of the story, it 
betrays a state of society almost terrific. The 
scholar and lover of German Literature will find 
a treat inthe /mpressions ofa Tour. Both these 
numbers are unusually full and entertaining. 








The Queen ofthe French has bestowed a gold 
medal upon Mons. Bonne! for his beautiful in. 
vention of glass shawls. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LINES, 

Suggested by a view of the touching remains of 
an infant, Frances Rreynoips, who had been 
taken from the maternal arms, at a season of 
recent bereavement. 

Happy infant! softly rest 

On thy dear Redeemer’s breast ; 
All thy pains and sufferings o’er, 
Earth shall mar thy peace no more. 


Brief with us thy little stay, 
Transient as the meteor’s ray ; 
Trembling in the evening sky, 
Quickly vanishing on high. 


Born to glad the heart awhile-~ 

To win from sorrow’s face a smile, 
To soothe a soul oppressed with grief, 
And charm it to a soft relief-- 


Then to plume thy wings for flight, 
And hasten to that world of light; 
For all else beneath the sun, 

Vain thy little race had run. 


Bud of being! fragrant flower! 
Not to bloom in earthly hower. 
In Paradise thy leaves expand ; 
Heaven is thy genial land. 


Burning suns, nor wintry gloom, 
F’er shall blight thy vernal bloom ; 
Where Life's waters gently flow, 
Plant immortal ! ever grow. 
Charleston, S. C., April, 1838. H. 


PHlower-Gathering. 


DESULTORY REMARKS ON PAINTING. 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
[From Northeote’s Life of Reynolds.} 

The value and rank of any art is in proportion 
to the menial labour employed in it; wherefore, 
as this principle is observed or neglected, the pro. 
fession of a painter becomes either a liberal art, 
or merely a mechanical trade. This principle is 
discriminative in an art itself; and this exertion 
of mind, which is the only circumstance that 
truly ennobles it, makes the great distinction 
betweenthe Roman and Venetian schools. 

Mr.—— is a very sensible man, but by no 
means a good colourist; and there is not a man 
on earth who has the least notion of colouring:— 
we all of us equally have it to seek for and find 
out, as at present itis totally lost to the art. 

I was always willing to believe that my uncer. 
tainty in proceeding in my works, that is, my 
never being sure of my hand, and my frequent 
alterations, arose from a refined taste, which 
could not acquiesce in any thing short of a high 
degree ofexcellence. I had no opportunity of 














being early initiated in the principles of colour. 
ing—no man indeed could teach me—and if | 
have never been settled with respect to it, it must 
be remembered that my unsteadiness proceeded 
from an inordinate desire to possess every kind 
of excellence that I saw in the works of others, 
without considering that there are in colouring, 
as in style, excellences which are incompatible 
with each other; however, this pursuit, or indeed 
any other similar pursuit, prevents the artist from 
being tired of his art. We all know how often 
those artists, who sought after colour, changed 
their manner; while others, merely from not 
seeing various modes, acquiesced all their lives 
in that with which they set out. On the contrary, 
I tried every effect of colour, and by leaving out 
every colour in its turn, shewed every colour 
that I could do Without it—I who tried every new 
colour, and after all, as is well known, failed, 
My fickleness in the mode of cvlouring arose 
from an eager desire to attain the highest excel. 
lence: this is the only merit I can assume to 
myself for my conduct in that respect. 

My success and continual improvement in my 
art may be attributed to a principle of honesty, 
I always endeavored to do my best. Great or 
vulgar, good subjects or bad, all had nature; by 
the exact representation of which, or even by the 
endeavor to give such a representation, the 
painter cannot but improve. 

Natural is that which is according to the com 
mon course of things. An ugly face is not ac. 
cording to the common course of things, conse. 
quently, not natural. 

Rules are very necessary to, but will not make, 
a painter. They should be used as servants— 
subject to us, not we to them. 

A good portrait painter may not be capableof 
painting history : but a historical painter for cer- 
tain has the ability to paint portraits. 

Polite conduct and a refined address, like good 
pictures, make the best show to ordinary eyes. 

When a young artist excused his faults to him, 
by saying he committed them to please his em- 
ployer, he replied—“It is you who are to under- 
stand your own business, and not your em- 
ployer.” 

Of Velasquez, he said, **What we are attempt- 
ing to do with great labour, he did at once.” 

He used to say that he could instruct any boy 
that chance should throw in his way, to be able 
in half a year to paint a likeness in a portrait; 
but to give a just expression and true character 
to the picture was a power rarely to be seen, and 
proved the great master. 

He said that when he began his career as @ 
painter, the admiration of the works of Kneller 
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was so prevalent in England, that had any per- 
gon ventured to name those of Vandyck in com. 
petition with them, the painters then living would 
have laughed him to scorn as having advanced 
the greatest absurdity. 

He never willingly offered advice, unless he 
perceived that the person who asked was earnest- 
lyengaged on the subject; otherwise, he said, it 
was lost Jabour, and that instruction went in at 
one ear and out at the other. 














EXTRACTS FROM JUDGE CHARLTON’S 
POEM. 

[The Rose has been permitted to make the 
following extracts from the Manuscript of Judge 
Charlton’s poem, recently pronounced at the first 
Anniversary Celebration of the South Carolina 
Academy of Art and Design. ] 


I.—THE INTRODUCTION. 
We meet, kind friends, on this auspicious day, 
Atlearning’s shrine our choicest gifts to lay ; 
Not with war’s trurmpet, nor with beat of drum, 
Nor yet with shout, or martial strains, we come ; 
Ah! not for us, the warrior’s crown ‘s wreath’d, 
Nor yet fur us, hath Valor’s praise been breatb’d ; 
Ours the meek step that marks the gentle mind, 
By science soften’d, and by arts refin’d ; 
Ours the soft spell that comes to bless and cheer 
The weary moments of life’s brief career, 
Toadd a smile to Joy, and take from Grief a tear. 


Not vain our task. We hold the trump of fame, 
And give to lofty deeds a deathless name ; 

We nerve his arm who strikes in Freedom’s cause, 
And give to Wisdom, Wisdom’s best applause ; 
When Genius droops, or modest worth retires, 
Sill ours the spell that rouses and inspires : 

The statesman, struggling for his country’s good, 
The lonely dweller by the lake or wood, 

The peerless beauty in her matchless bower, 

The watchful gazer in his star-lit tower, 

Allown our sway, and all confess our power. 


And strong indeed must be the mental chain 

That links young Beauty to our length’ning train ; 
She, at whose shrine the haughty monarch kneels, 
Whose darling charm the lowly peasant feels ; 
Whose smile can win a guerdon from despair, 

And smooth the haggard brow of wrinkled care; 
Whose tear can melt the adamantine heart, 

And bid Revenge and all his train depart, 

She comes, with willing steps, a captive to our art. 


IL—scENES AND ACTORS IN THE REVOLUTION. 
They're fading, they’re fading, 
The memories of that hour, 
When gallant spirits proudly stood 
And dar’d the foeman’s power. 
The bloody stream—the battle plain, 
Where Freedom was enshrin’d; 
They’re fading, they’re fading 
Forever from our mind. 





They're passing—they’re passing, 
Those bold and aged men, 

Who scorn’d the proud invader’s threat, 
And hurl'd it back again ; 

Who braved the perils of that day, 
The terrors of that night; 

They’re passing—they’'re passing, 
Forever from our sight. 


And must they—and shall they, 
Thus droon and die away, 

Nor leave a single vestige here 
Of all that bloody fray ! 

The glory that their battles won, 
The blessings that they gave, 

Oh ever, forever 
Be buried in their grave ! 


Oh fling then far around us 
Affection’s holy chain, 

And let the ties that bound us, 
Encircle us again. 

And thro’ the wide-spread valley, 
O’er mountain and o’er moor, 

The story of their glory 
Shall live forevermore. 


I]].—THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 

Life! oh what thoughts within our troubled brain 
That word can conjure up, for joy or pain ! 
Behold the dew-drop glittering on the leaf, 

Bright with the kisses of a thousand rays, 
Nature’s sweet tear; (and even in her grief 

Some joys she scatters o'er earth’s checker’d ways.) 
No painter’s canvass can that drop pourtray; 

Art strives in vain such colours to infuse, 
As Nature pictures with her own bright ray, 

Upon the freshness of her morning dews. 
A summer cloud hath pass’d across the sun, 

Zephyr hath breath’d above the flow’ry plain, 
And when we turn to gaze once more upon 

That beauteous dew-drop, all our search is vain! 
See stretch’d in slumber on the verdant lawn, 
The graceful figure of the gentle fawn, 
A pure and guileless being ; one, whose life 
Hath never known of bloodshed or of strife ; 
Surely no fear could make this fond one stray 
From this clear stream and verdant lawn away ! 
A pebble’s weight hath dropp’d upon the tide, 
A leaf hath fallen rustling by its side ; 
See, the¥ have scar’d the slumbers of that fawn ; 
That sound—that leaf have rous’d it—it has gone! 
Alas! alas! Man is that verdant lawn, 
And Life that dew-drop--Life that timid fawn ! 


LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 


Dr. Davis, the captivating Lecturer on Chemis. 
try, has again commenced his annual treat to 
the apprentices, together with the citizens of 
Charleston. He gives an hour toeach Lecture, 
and as the auditors retire, they find themselves 
involuntarily saying something of this kind within 
their hearts—‘*Well! if this hour is not to be 
numbered among the privileges of one’s life !” 
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PERS SRUVLKLLKG LPLLBa 
REMARKS 


ON THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 133. 





Art. 1.—Lamb’s Life and Correspondence. 
Lamb will hardly let a reviewer make a bad 
article about him. But surely the one before us 
is no great affair. The reader is frequently 
obliged to guess at the writer’s meaning. We 
have to thank him cordially, however, for his 
open and unflinching condemnation of Lamb’s 
drunkenness, and of the attempt made by his 
biographer to throw over it a protecting mantle. 

Art. 2.—Palgrave’s Illustraton of Scottish 
History. This paper is an elegant piece of his- 
torical reasoning. Itis as lucid asa bright April 
day. Ifour little voice could be heard, we would 
recommend the author of the preceding article 
to take example by his brother reviewer here. 
Certain historical errors of Sir Francis Palgrave 
are exposed with a striking force and amplitude 
of demonstration, particularly the idea that there 
was a board of ‘seven earls” in former times, 
who had a right to supply, by election, every 
vacancy that occurred in the Scottish throne. 

Art. 3.—D'Israeli’s Novels. A neat criti- 
cism enough; pointing out abundance of faults, 
and allowing considerable merits to the “hot and 
hurried” novelist of the day. But we demur at 
the critic’s too absolute assertion that love should 
be treated by the poet, the dramatist, and the 
novelist, only as it appears in a first and sudden 
passion between two beings of strong feelings. 
Surely that love which gradually deepens into 
passion by time, and habit, and acquaintance, is 
a legitimate object of description, and affords at 
least as fine a field as the other for the true phi- 
losophical poet, dramatist, or novelist. Besides, 
the critic appears inconsistent with himself al- 
most on the same page. After proposing for 
treatment by the novelist a love at first sight, be- 
fore which ‘all other feelings and dugies ,and 
considerations give way,” he severely reprehends 
Mr. D’Jsraeli for permitting his hero to indulge 
in just that sort of love. The man had better 
write more carefully. 

Art. 4.—Senior’s Political I conomy. Mr. 
Senior and the rest of the English School of 
Political Economists, are defended from the ob- 
jections alleged against them by writers in France 
and Germany, for confining the science purely 
to abstract truths. ‘The continental writers think 
the Economists ought to apply those truths to the 
circumstances of society. This, however, the 
English Economists regard as intermeddling 





with the business of the statesman, whose duty 
is, to apply the truths to practice, and to ascer. 
tain whether the condition of society does not 
sometimes require exceptions to the general doc. 
trines of the philosophers. The reviewer pro. 
ceeds to defend Mr. Malthus from Mr. Senior 
himself on the subject of population. He main. 
tains with Malthus the doctrire that there isq 
perpetual tendency in mankind to outstrip the 
means ofsubsistence. Other deep things occur 
in the article, well worth the attention of the stu. 
dious mind. 

Art. 5.—The Tribute. A beautiful event in 
literary history is here noticed. Lord Northamp. 
ton and several other friends of the late Rey, 
Edward Smedley, (the learned editor of the En. 
cyclopedia Metropolitana,) have recently pub. 
lished a volume of admirable original poems, the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to the widow 
and family of that lamented divine. ‘The volume 
is called The Tribute, and from the specimens 
of it here presented, as well as the assurance of 
the reviewer, we have no doubt that its intrinsic 
merits (even apart from its very laudable object) 
have little to tear from critical examination. 

Art. 6.—Whewell’s History of the Inductive 
Sciences. Mr. Whewell is one of the most dis. 
tinguished historians of science in our day, and 
we wish we knew how to pronounce his name. 
Can it be Hew-ell, or Whee-well, or Hoo-ell, or 
something else ? 

This article is evidently by Sir David Brews. 
ter, and is written with his accustomed ability 
and science. He points out large defects in the 
work under examination, and complains of an 
indisposition in Mr. Whewell to render proper 
justice to Scottish men of scien¢e, and particu. 
larly tohimself. Atthe same time, he appears 
disposed, although under great provocation, to 
allow much commendation to the object of his 
wrath, conducting the controversy with conside- 
rable decorum and self-restraint. 

Arr. 7.—The Marquis of Wellesley’s Des. 
patches. The reviewer compliments the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley’s administration in India, 
which, for the truly statesmanlike capacity dis- 
played in every portion of it~—the genius for af. 
fairs, the civil as well as the military wisdom and 
energy presiding over the whole—he pronoun- 
ces to have no superiour, if it have a rival, in 
modern history. Equal praise is bestowed 0m 
the character of his brother Lord Wellingtom 
whose fame seems to be enlarging every yea 
and acquiring hearty suffrages from all parties 
in England. 

Arr. 8.—Tucker’s ife of Jefferson. The 
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tone and execution of this article must be such 
as to gratify even every American admirer of 
Jefferson. 

The reviewer says of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ‘We verily think it the most important 
event in the history of mankind.” 

Art. 9.—The Work House ‘ystem. A stre- 
nuous effort is here made to demonstrate the im. 
policy of introducing the English Work-house 
system into Ireland. The writer maintains that 
what is desirable in one country may be mis- 
chievous in another. The policy which he re- 
commends for Ireland, 1s the establishment of 
Voluntary Associations for charitable purposes 
ill over the country, to be assisted by advances 
from the government. It is worth while for 
every legislator, whether of our city or State, to 
give this article an attentive examination. We 
donot, however, exactly see how volun.ary as- 
sociations of charity are to render the poor less 
tlamorous or more diminish the number of pau. 
pers, than a strict and well regulated system im. 
mediately under the government. 

Art. 10.—Defects of the Reform Bill. The 
Reform Bill did not pretend to cure every evil 
inthe State, particularly the practice of bribery 
and corruption at elections. Many politicians 
think the ballot would be an effectual remedy 
for this evil. The reviewer entertains reasonable 
doubts of it, and proposes as a substitute, anew 
ificer, to be entitled Public Prosecutor, one of 
whose duties shall be to subject every known 
tase of bribery to the utmost rigour of the law. 

Another topic to which he refers is the im- 
mense accumulation of unfinished business in 
Parliament. An experiment has been lately com- 
menced in the House of Lords, in which the re- 
Viewer expresses some confidence. It is, to have 
mall select Committees of five members, whose 
attention shall be constant, and who are to sit 
fvehours every day in order to dispose of all 
business that may come before them. This is 
teally a noble example to be set by the House of 
lords. Born the hereditary legislators of the 
kingdom, they seem at last roused up to work in 
earnest, and the manufacturing classes may now 
tegard the nobility in some degree as fellow. 
Operatives, 

Art. 11.—Jreland under Lord Mulgrave.— 
The object of this paper is to demonstrate that 
lteland has been tranquillized beneath the domi- 
hation of the Whigs, to a degree, which would 
have been absolutely hopeless under the Tories. 

"e admire many of the writer’s statesmanlike 
Mews. Asa partisan, he has probably depicted 
ihe state of things in Ireland in favorable colours; 





still we cannot but hope that enough of unquali. 
fied truth remains, to throw a happy l'ght on the 
prospects of that hitherto ill-fated country. 


8. G. 








FIFTH EDITION OF MRS. SIGOURNEY’S 
LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


A former edition of these excellent letters, of 
which a copy was transmitted by the publishers, 
was particularly noticed in The Rose. A copy 
of the fifth having been recently received from 
the hand of the authoress, (right precious gift !) 
it shall speak thus affectingly and beautifully for 
itself, in the opening portion of the Letter on 
Religion: 

‘In the education of the young, one of our first 
inquiries should be, what pursuits are the most 
indispensable, and what attainments best adapted 
to their probable sphere of action. In estimating 
the sciences, we take into view, both their pre- 
sent utility, and their future gain. The most as- 
siduous attention should be allotted to those, 
which will be most imperatively demanded. We 
persevere in teaching a child to speak, to read, 
and to write his native language~—because 
through these mediums alone, is he to acquire 
and communicate ideas. 

“The relative value of attainments is affected 
by the different stages and conditions of human 
life. ‘Those are he!d most valuable, which ex- 
tend their influence over the greatest space of 
time. Some accomplishments are adapted to the 
season of youth, and withit pass away. These 
possess a fugitive value, when compared with 
the whole extent of life. ‘They are like the tint 
upon the blossom, which fades that the fruit may 
ripen. 

‘Some acquisitions depend on the perfection 
of the senses. ‘Their standard of value, must be 
aiso fluctuating. Where is the exquisite skill 
of the engraver—or the delicate touch of the 
miniature-painter—when the eye grows dim? 
Where is the power of the master of sweet 
sounds, when the harp of the ear is broken ?—~or 
of the constructer of delicate mechanism, when 
the hand is paralyzed ?—or of the orator, when 
the valve of the lungs plays no more at the bid- 
ding of eloquent thought? 

“It would seem that the purely intellectual 
sciences might possess a more inherent value. 
Partaking of the nature of the mind, they are less 
dependant on the changes of material things. 
But memory, the keeper of all knowledge, is sub- 
ject to accident. Disease may impair its tenacity, 
or age destroy it. 

“Js there then any science, which is attainable 
at every period of life—and available till its close? 
whose processes are not disturbed though the 
eye withdraw its light—or the ear its counsel— 
or the right hand its cunning—or the tongue its 
musick ? whose results are not confused when 
age gropes in the mazes of doubt and imbecillity? 
whose treasures are not lost, though time, turn- 
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ing as a robber upon memory, strews the fine I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
gold of its casket on the winds? Nor impotent to save.” 

“I knew a man, distinguished alike by native *‘And as I slowly passed down the avenue from 
talent, and classical acquisition. In his boyhood | that patriarchial mansion, I heard his voice lifted 
he loved knowledge, and the teachers of know- | in prayer, and learned that its spirit might sur. 
ledge. He selected that profession which taxes | vive—even when the endowments of a mighty 
intellect with the most severity, and became em. | intellect, and the precious consciousness of a 
inent both inthe theory and practice of jurispru- | pure renown, were alike effaced from the tablet 
dence. While manhood, and the hopes of ambi- | of remembrance. 
tion, and the joys of affection were fresh about ‘“‘Among those who serve at God’s altar, was 
him, disease attacked him, by its fearful ministers | one, who had faithfully discharged through a long 
of paralysis and blindness. So he lived foryears, | life, the holy duties ofhis vocation. He lingered 
without the power of motion, or the blessing of | after his contemporaries had gone to rest. By 
sight. Among those whom he had served, coun. | the fireside of his only son, he sat in peaceful 
selled and commanded, he was buta broken ves. | dignity, and the children of another generation 
sel. Yet light shone inwardly, withouta cloud. {loved his silver locks. In that quiet recess, 
A science, which in youth he had cultivated, | memory was lulled to sleep. The names of even 
continued its active operations, though the ‘eye | familiar things, and the images held most indeli. 
was dim, and the natural force abated.’ Com. | ble, faded asadream. Still he lived on—cheered 
municating power of endurance, and opening | by that reverenee which is due to the ‘hoary head, 
sources of profitable contemplation—it brought a | when found in the way of righteousness.’ At 
cheerful smile to the brow of that sufferer, who, | length, his vigour failed. The staff could no 
sightless ana motionless on his bed, was counted | longer support his tottering steps, and nature 
by the unreflecting, but as a wreck of humanity. | tended to her last repose. 

And this science was religion. “It was attempted by the repetition of his own 

“There was a man who had won eminence in | name, to awaken the torpor of memory. But he 
the ranks of fame, and whom his country de-| replied, ‘1 know not the man” Mention was 
lighted to honour. Ennobled both by erudition | made of his only son, the idol of his early years, 
and integrity, he had walked on the high places | whose filial gratitude had taken every form and 
of the earth, ‘without spot, and blameless.’ I saw | office of affection: ‘J have no son. The ten. 
him, when almost a hundred winters had past | der epithet by which he had designated his fa. 
over him. Like the aged Gileadite, he was able | vourite grandchild was repeated : ‘I have no lit. 
no longer to hear the ‘voice of singing-men, or | tle darling.’ Among the group of friends who 
of singing-women.’ ‘The beautiful residence | surrounded his bed, there was one who spoke of 
which his own taste had ornamented, spread its | the Redeemer of man. The aged suddenly raised 
charms to an unconsciousowner. The rose and | himself upon his pillow. His eye kindled, as 
the vine-flower breathed their fragrance for] when from the pulpit, in the vigour of his days, 
others, and the flocks in his green pastures, once | he had addressed an audience whom he loved. 
his delight, roamed unheeded. ‘Iremember that Saviour. Yes—I do remember 

“J bore him a message of love from a friend of | the Lord Jesus Christ. 
early days, who had stood with him among states- ‘There seems then to be a science which sur- 
men, when the nation was in jeopardy, and when | vives when the body is powerless—-and age 
mutual danger draws more closely the bonds of | sweeps away the hoarded gems of learning and 
affection. But the links of friendship, once in- | the emblems of fame : which prolongs enjoyment 
terwoven with the essence of his being, were | when memory has departed, and when those af- 
sundered. Between the recollections that I fain | fections which are the first to quicken, and the 
would have restored, and the speech that clothed | Jast to decay, become as cold clay about the 
them, there was a ‘great gulf fixed.’ Both the heart-strings.” 
name and image of the cherished companion had As another illustration of the principle com 
fled for ever. ‘ , mented upon in the foregoing passage, the writer 

‘A vase of massy silver was brought forth, on thi ti il b ‘no in the alms 
which his country had caused to be sculptured, | °1 "8 Rote well remembers seeing In Nhe ® 
the record of his services, and of her gratitude. | House of Dorchester, (Mass.) several years sincé, 
He gazed vacantly uponit. No chord of associa. | an old lady, with pleasing manners, and neatly 
tion vibrated. The love of honourable distine- | one hundred years of age, who had lost the 
tion, so long burning like a perpetual incense- memory of every fact in life, and almost every 
flame on the altar of a great mind, had forsaken word in her language, with the single exception 


its temple. I felt a tear start at the humbling of The Lord's Prayer. Being perfectly conscious 


thought, that of all he had gotten, nothing re- mene 
mained. At parting, something was mentioned | of her mental infirmity, she seemed to prize tl 


of the Deity, the beneficent Father of us all.--| surviving relic of her better days with added fond. 
Those lips, hitherto so immoveable, trembled.| ness, and to repeat it with an ever freshening 
The cold, blue eye sparkled, as through frost. energy and devotion. 
The thin, bloodless hand clasped mine, as he ut. 
tered with a startling energy :— Monsieur Roueche.—Charleston has never 
*‘When by the whelming tempest borne, nessed a master of legerdemain more acco! 

High o’er the broken wave, plished or adroit than Mons. Roueche. 
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